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SUGGESTED    BY 

DR.  ENOCH  MELLOR'S  LECTURE, 

IN  THE  Music  HALL,  LEEDS,  SEPTEMBER  2oiiD,  1S72, 


ON   THE 


REV.  J.  C.  KYLE'S  TRACT,  ENTITLED  "WHAT  GOOD  WILL  IT  DO?" 


On  this  occasion  I  found  myself  one  of  a  very  miscellaneous 
group,  composed  largely  of  females  and  young  people,  with  but 
a  very  small  sprinkling  of  persons  characterised  by  the  usual 
indications  of  thought  and  research,  presumably  requisite  for 
the  entertainment  of  such  questions.  The  lecturer  seemed  to 
have  calculated  on  his  auditory,  and  made  little  scruple  of  over- 
looking all  the  claims  of  the  Establishment  arising  out  of  the 
history  of  the  past,  when,  as  it  seems,  there  were  no  other 
means  available  for  the  religious  life  of  the  nation;  as,  also,  the 
place  it  has  held  side  by  side  with  the  State,  from  the  dawn  of 
its  being,  in  all  its  higher  councils  and  fields  of  enterprise. 
That  is  to  say,  the  question  of  questions  was  left  out  of  sight, 
for  obviously  no  other  means  present  themselves  as  possible,  in 
the  earlier  history  of  the  country,  than  those  that  we  find  then 
employed  for  securing  to  the  nation  any  modicum  of  public 
worship  or  religious  enlightenment. 

But  there  are  sinister  passages  in  the  history  of  this 
Establishment ; — it  has  subserved  the  purposes  of  the  despot,  and 
has  had  in  view  her  own  especial  interests  rather  than  those  of  the 
nation.  Possibly  such  objections  may  be  sustained  on  occasion 
in  the  long  course  of  her  career,  but  they  do  not  amount  to 
absolute  condemnation.  The  evil  may  have  had  less  to  do  with 
the  country  generally  than  with  court  circles.  The  ordinary 
course  marked  out  for  religious  edification  would  still  proceed, 
and  if  it  did  not  keep  the  nation  up  to  the  mark  as  desired,  it 
certainly  helped  to  keep  it  in  a  state  to  repair  its  strength  when 
the  fitting  summons  arrived.  Some  faults  there  are  no  doubt, 
but  the  case  is  not  so  desperate  as  her  adversaries  delight  to 
represent  it. 
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At  this  stage  I  can  best  serve  my  purpose,  by  giving  an 
extract  from  a  recent  pamphlet  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hume,  on  the 
Church  of  England  in  the  Rural  Districts:  "In  Charles  Dickens' 
Household  Narrative  a  brief  enumeration  was  once  given  of  the 
crimes  and  misdemeanours  which  had  excited  public  attention 
during  a  period  of  about  a  week  or  ten  days ;  and  he  supposed 
that  a  foreigner  reported  this  to  his  countrymen  as  a  specimen 
of  the  condition  of  England."  "Every  word  would  be  true," 
added  the  writer,  "and  every  idea  communicated  false."  . 
.  .  .  "  The  same  effect  is  produced  by  generalising  from  ex- 
ceptions. In  this  way  a  man  can  prove  anything — that  Scotch- 
men are  red-haired,  that  religious  people  are  ill-natured,  that 
working-men  are  swearers,  that  squires  are  drunkards,  and  that 
the  clergy  are  time-servers.  There  is  no  doubt  that  all  these 
facts  exist,  but  it  is  equally  true  that  they  are  all  exceptions. 
That  is  sufficient,  however,  for  the  unscrupulous  partizan.  He 
will  refrain  from  saying  that  the  cases  are  only  four  or  five  per 
cent,  of  the  whole.  What  has  he  to  do  with  per-centages? 
He  will  challenge  any  one  to  deny  the  facts." 

If  I  read  it  right,  the  leading  thought,  as  the  lecturer 
proceeded,  seemed  to  amount  to  a  positive  Indictment  against 
the  entirety  of  the  English  nation,  on  the  ground  of  her 
having  given  birth  to  such  an  institution  as  the  Established 
Church — the  indictment,  of  course,  acquiring  ever  increasing 
force,  from  the  fact  that  the  Establishment  has  been  persistently 
supported  by  the  nation — Lords  and  Commons  alike — for  the 
space  of  at  least  1,000  years.  That  the  State  in  England  from 
its  commencement,  has  recognised  the  element  of  religion  as  a 
component  part  of  its  being,  and  has  accordingly  sown  Cathe- 
drals and  Churches  broad-cast  over  the  land,  not  overlooking 
the  most  deserted  and  out-of-the-way  districts,  was  a  point 
scarcely  adverted  to.  Her  faults  only  and  not  her  virtues  was 
the  order  of  the  day!  Clearly  enough,  it  did  not  suit  the 
lecturer's  purpose  to  turn  our  thoughts  in  that  direction,  or 
even  for  the  briefest  space  direct  our  attention  to  the  fact  that, 
to  the  Establishment  alone,  in  these  early  days,  was  the  nation 
generally  indebted  for  any  knowledge  of  revelation  or  the 
means  of  public  worship.  The  question  how  this  could  have 
been  brought  about  by  any  other  means,  and  emphatically  by 
the  so-called  Voluntary  system,  was  not  even  adverted  to.  To  me, 
indeed,  it  seems  significant  of  a  Presiding  Hand  to  have  secured 
under  such  circumstances,  in  whatever  manner,  the  greatest  of  all 
national  benefits — provision  for  the  higher  needs  of  the  people. 
Most  ardently  did  I  wish,  whilst  so  much  positiveness  was 
indulged  in  on  Dis- establishment  and  kindred  topics,  the  lee- 


turer  had  had  regard  to  those  whom  he  might  fairly  have 
supposed  to  be  present,  who  had  not  arrived  at  the  rampant 
conviction  of  others,  but  who,  nevertheless,  might  be  making 
their  way  to  a  fair  estimate  of  the  question,  and  the  fitting  con- 
clusion to  come  to.  But  that,  I  am  constrained  to  say,  is  not 
the  present  policy  of  the  spokesmen  of  this  school,  nor  is  it 
likely  to  be,  while,  from  whatever  cause,  the  easier  task  is  so 
plainly  open  to  them.  As  usual  (almost  universally  so  on  these 
occasions),  the  real  difficulties  of  the  question  were  kept  out  of 
sight,  and  the  doubts  that  trouble  the  thinkers  quietly  ignored. 

But  I  have  a  yet  heavier  charge  to  prefer — a  charge  that 
we  never  could  have  imagined  but  a  few  years  back  as  appli- 
cable to  the  body  bearing  the  honoured  name  of  Nonconformists. 
Their  forefathers,  we  know,  would  never  have  incurred  such  a 
charge ;  and  hence  we  are  prepared  to  find,  supposing  the 
present  movement  to  proceed,  a  division  springing  up  of  Old 
and  New  Nonconformists,  on  a  par  with  that  which  is  now 
severing  the  Catholic  world.  The  charge  preferred  is  that 
growing  out  of  the  alternative  of  Dis-establishment — the  charge, 
namely,  of  doing  away  with  all  religious  services  of  a  national 
character.  The  Government,  we  are  told,  has  nothing  to  do 
with  religion,  is  not  called  upon  to  recognise  God,  to  do  homage 
on  State  occasions  to  a  Presiding  Power,  or  even  affirm  the 
Right  or  the  Wrong  as  pertaining  to  mortal  acts  !  Where  the 
law  for  the  immediate  case  is  unavailing,  the  State  is  utterly 
powerless,  and  cannot  even  fall  back  on  her  latent  instincts  or 
aims  to  repair  the  wrong.  Latent  instincts  or  aims  indeed  ! — 
in  other  phrase,  a  Conscience,  a  hindrance  and  an  anomaly 
in  the  State  !  Thus  God  is  to  be  banished  from  the 
State ;  and  no  lower  sentence  of  excommunication,  we  are 
told,  awaits  Him  on  the  floor  of  the  School.  I  must  think  the 
country  is  not  yet  at  least  prepared  for  this.  True,  the  lecturer 
asked  what  form  of  worship  may  or  can  be  prescribed  here, 
divided  as  we  are  into  so  many — almost  endless — diversities  of 
belief?  A  fitting  question  enough,  no  doubt,  now,  but  less  so 
in  former  years  when  the  nation  was  not  so  divided.  But  is 
not  the  alternative,  as  confronted  by  the  inquiring  individual 
before  alluded  to,  something  even  more  harrowing  still  ?  Granted 
Spain,  as  alleged,  has  erred  in  establishing  Popery,  and  Turkey, 
again,  in  establishing  Mahomed  anism;  but  was  it  not  still 
better  that  these  Powers  should  do  even  this,  than  not  acknow- 
ledge God  at  all?  Shall  a  Mahomedan  government  acknow- 
ledge God,  and  an  English  government  ignore  Him?  As 
regards  the  Christian  governments  of  Europe,  surely  some  lenity 
and  discretion  might  be  allowed  them  in  providing  for  the 


earlier  religious  exigencies,  considering  the  circumstances  of 
the  time,  and  the  fact  that  a  certain  fixed  uniformity  of  belief 
was  necessarily  the  prevailing  characteristic  of  the  nation  and 
of  the  age.  The  vituperation  so  inordinately  lavished  on  States 
on  this  score  bespeaks  simple  ignorance,  not  to  say  the  greatest 
injustice,  and  would,  we  think,  be  carefully  eschewed  by 
all  not  already  past  the  exercise  of  an  unprejudiced 
judgment.  True,  Spain  and  France,  and  other  coun- 
tries, not  excepting  our  own,  have  erred  in  drawing  the 
cords  of  religious  belief  too  tight,  and  so  far  hindering  the 
healthy  action  of  public  life ;  but  what  is  their  fault,  grievous 
as  it  may  be  deemed,  compare;!  with  the  aberration  now  under 
review,  the  counter  extreme  of  a  deliberate  rejection  of  God, 
the  idea  of  God  even,  from  the  floor  of  the  State,  and  of  the 
School  ?  Nay,  take  any  one  of  the  novel  developments  of  the 
National  Church — the  extravagance  of  ritualistic  procedure,  so 
fondly  dwelt  on,  and  say  whether  it  will  amount,  in  point  of 
fatuity  or  recklessness,  to  the  doctrine  propounded  on  "Wed- 
nesday Evening  last,  at  the  Music  Hall,  Leeds,  to  the  effect 
that  a  country,  as  represented  by  its  government,  may,  nay 
must  part  company  with  God ! 

Supposing  then  an  Establishment  to  be  fitting  and  neces- 
sary, under  what  forms  and  to  what  extent  it  may  be  supported 
in  these  later  times,  so  unlike  those  when  the  experiment  was 
first  tried,  is  indeed  no  very  easy  question.  I  do  not  think, 
however,  it  is  wholly  insoluble,  and  when  the  alternative  is  so 
appalling  as  that  now  opened  to  us  on  the  part  of  a  certain 
section  of  the  Christian  world,  we  may  well  lend  the  question 
our  gravest  attention.  I  conceive  we  should  be  much  better 
employed  in  unravelling  this  difficulty  than  in  playing  off 
school-boy  fights,  where  the  victory,  at  the  best,  imparts  no 
conquest  and  no  repute.  The  whole  lecture,  I  might  say,  was  a 
stand-up  fight  directed  against  certain  secondary  portions  of 
Mr.  Kyle's  tract  asserting  the  sympathy  the  Church  would 
receive  in  case  of  dis- establishment.  Mr.  Ryle  seemed  to  make 
out  that  if  the  Church  was  thus,  as  it  were,  plunged  into  the 
abyss  the  nation  would  plunge  in  after  her  to  the  rescue.  The 
lecturer  here  sees  no  wrong  nor  any  reasonableness  in  the  plea  I 

I  should  like  to  have  noticed  some  other  matters — especially 
the  question  of  the  insufficiency  of  the  Yoluntary  system,  as. 
applicable  to  the  Eural  Districts,  so  pointedly  enforced  by  Mr. 
Eyle,  Dr.  Parker,  and  others,  and  so  adroitly  passed  over  by  the 
lecturer,  but  time  at  present  forbids. 

E.  S. 


McCoBQUODALE  &  Co.,  PllINTERS,  BANK  STREET,  LEEDS. 
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